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IT’S UP TO THE STATES! 


WHAT NEXT? 


HIS message is addressed to everyone who wants 
Te rid the country of child labor. We are asked, 
“What are you going to do now?” ‘The answer 
is plain. We are going to continue to do what we 
have been doing for 21 years. The business of the 
National Child Labor Committee is to fight for the 
protection of children from exploitation by whatever 
methods the situation demands. It exists to combat 
the evils of child labor; but it is concerned with the 
cure of the evil rather than with any specific remedy. 
Our program for the present, in the light of recent 
events, is based upon our past history and experience: 
(1) To continue, in conjunction with other agencies 
or independently, investigation of the extent and 
conditions of child labor. 

(2) To publish the information and attempt to show 
what child labor means to children and to 
society. 

(3) To cooperate with the different states in efforts 
to bring their laws and methods of administra- 
tion up to a high uniform minimum standard. 

We shall, of course, continue to cooperate with the 
Children’s Bureau of the United States Department of 
Labor and other federal agencies, and with unofficial 
national organizations that are carrying on national 
programs for the welfare of children. 

Apparently at present the American people do not 
want the federal government to regulate child labor. 
Therefore there will be no authority for effective federal 
regulation in the very near future, probably not for 
four or six years at least. Until that time the states, 
and they alone, continue to possess the necessary 
power. And by that time the present army of child 
workers will be beyond the reach of child labor laws. 
It’s now or never for them! 


HOW BIG IS THE PROBLEM? 


The tendency to employ children has not materially 


. lessened since 1920 when, according to the U. S. Cen- 


sus, there were more than 552,000 working, not includ- 
ing those on home farms. On the contrary there are 
indications of an increase. Economists say the restric- 
tion of immigration and the rapid increase of industrial 





activity will undoubtedly add to this tendency. The 
harmfulness of child labor has not been clearly under- 
stood—or if understood it has been disregarded. Re- 
cent legalistic discussion has to some extent obscured 
the facts both as to the number of child workers and 
the effects of their labor. 

Many thousands of children who ought to be in 
school are at work, and many thousands are at work 
under conditions that must be condemned. Stricter 
regulation of child labor coupled with better provisicn 
for education and recreation remains a social necessity, 
and therefore the immediate concern of every citizen 
of every state. There is grave danger of a false com- 
placency growing out of a belief that the job is finished. 
It isn't. 

7 states permit children to go to work at 14 with- 
out evidence of ability to read. 

18 states do not make physical fitness for work a 

condition of employment. 

12 states allow children at 14 to work 9 to 11 hours 

a day. 

25 states allow children at 14 to run elevators. 

19 states have no laws prohibiting children of 14 

from working on dangerous machinery. 

36 states allow children of 16 to oil, wipe or clean 

machinery in motion. 

37 states allow children at 14 to work on scaffold- 

ing. 

38 states have no laws prohibiting children of 14 

from working around explosives. 

Will the citizens of our various states terminate 
these harmful conditions? Or by neglecting to do so, 
will they give point to the claim that the states with- 
out the aid of the federal government cannot cope 
with the evil? 


WILL EVERYONE HELP ? 


Opponents of giving our national government any 
additional power in this field have again and again 
expressed their desire to help secure adequate state 
laws for minimum standards. For example: 

The official representative of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers says: 

“There never has been the slightest disagree- 
ment among any section of the American people 
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as to the necessity of assuring efficient practical 
protection of children against injurious employ- 
ment and securing adequate educational oppor- 
tunity.” 

The New York World says: 

‘A campaign state by state will immediately 
isolate the selfish interests and bring to the sup- 
port of the sponsors of child labor laws the whole 
mass of public-spirited people.” 

A contributor to the Manufacturers’ Record says: 

“Every state should, of course, prohibit child 
labor under any condition that tends to lessen the 
vitality of the child or to prevent its education.” 

Now is the opportunity to test the sufficiency of state 
legislation and state administration. The recent dis- 
cussion in the various state legislatures and through- 
out the country has been invaluable in bringing the 
evils of child labor to the attention of the public. It 
ought to stimulate increased and more effective state 
regulation. It ought to lead to constructive remedies. 
It ought to mean that the refusal of state legislatures 
to confer this power on the federal government is also 
their pledge to end the evil without delay. 


OweEN R. Lovejoy. 


TO DENVER, JUNE 10-11 


ENVER is a happy and strategic location for 
D the 21st Annual Meeting of the National 

Child Labor Committee. For it is in Colo- 
rado that the investigative work of the Committee 
has centered in the last year—and those who are for- 
tunate enough to be present at this conference will 
hear preliminary reports on the inclusive study of 
child labor in Colorado which has been conducted on 
a wide scale by the National Child Labor Committee 


in cooperation with a number of Colorado organiza- 
tions. 


— 


An accurate knowledge of the facts is the necessary 
foundation for every forward step in child labor reform, 
It is to provide such a foundation for our future work 
that we have gone in detail into this Colorado study. 

There is another reason why Denver is well chosen 
as the meeting place for members of the National 
Child Labor Committee—We have it on the word of 
no less unprejudiced an authority than the Denver 
Chamber of Commerce that Colorado is the grandest 
place on earth in which to spend a vacation. Shall 
we hope to meet there? 


NO WHITE FEATHER HERE 


NEW JERSEY WOMEN'S REPUBLICAN 

CLUB is in a fighting mood. A little thing like 

temporary defeat dampens its ardor not at all. 

The club, indignant at the inaction on the Child Labor 

Amendment and similar bills by the New Jersey State 

Legislature (both parties having previously pledged 

their efforts in behalf of the Amendment), has passed 
the following resolution: 

Whereas, The organized Republican Women of . 
New Jersey confine their endorsement entirely to 
bills affecting women and children, and, in cooper- 
ation with other large groups of women in their 
efforts along the same line, have for several succes- 
sive years seen these bills defeated; now, therefore, 

Be It Resolved, That the members of the New Jer- 
sey Women’s Republican Club, representing the 
organized Republican women of the entire State, 
assembled in conference in Passaic on March 31st 
and in Camden on April 2nd, 1925, express our 
indignation at and disapproval of such action by 
the Legislature, and declare that such action con- 
stitutes a breach of public faith; and, be it further 

Resolved, That such a condition shall only stimu- 
late us to a continued, determined effort to carry 
our facts to a fair-minded public. 


ET TU, BRITTANIA? 


m E ARE a nation of civilized cannibals, who 
W differ from uncivilized cannibals only in 
that while they devour their enemies we 

devour our children—and incidentally, as the figures 


of unemployment show, make ourselves sick in the 
process."—Manchester Guardian, England. 


MINIMUM wage of $13 a week for women and 
girls employed in bread and bakery establish- 
ments went into effect in Massachusetts on 

May Ist, by a decree of the Minimum Wage Commis- 
sion. The rate decreed for learners and apprentices 
is $11 a week for those 16 years of age and over, and 
$9 a week for those under 16. 
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VOCATIONAL SERVICE HELPS YOUNG WORKERS 
FIND THEMSELVES 


his education a close relationship is necessary 
between the kind of training he receives in 
school and the occupation he enters on leaving school. 
Many untrained children leave school between 14 and 
16, take the first job offered—frequently one with no 
future—and drift about dissatisfied from one occupa- 
tion to another. Habits of restlessness, industrial 
inefficiency and high labor turnover are the result. 
It is because of the existence of this condition that 
in Chicago, Cincinnati, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh and half a dozen 


Fi: a child to secure the maximum benefit from 


terviewed each child in the 7th and 8th grade as 
often as seemed necessary in order to learn something 
of his interests and ambitions. We have examined 
his past school record and the psychologist of our staff 
has given him a mental test, and we have talked with 
his principals and teachers to obtain their estimate of 
those personality characteristics which play so big a 
part in future success. We have made especial effort 
to persuade children who are applying for working 
papers to remain in school, and when this was impos- 





other cities departments of voca- 
tional guidance or placement are 
being directed and financed by the ‘d 
public school system. In New 
York City this work is still being 
carried on under private philan- 
thropic auspices. 

Since October, 1920, the Voca- 
tional Service for Juniors has been 
working in a varying number of 
schools in Manhattan and has con- 
ducted three employment offices for 
children between 14 and 18. Its 
object has been to offer a five-year 
demonstration of the value of such 
service in the hope that the Public 
School System of New York City 
will see fit to assume the responsi- 
bility for the continuance of this 
work. Ina recent report the V. S. 
J. says: 

“Our program in the schools has 
two objectives: 

First, to acquaint the child who 
is at the point of choosing his high 
school course, or about to go to 
work, with the possibilities and 
requirements of different types of 
occupations. 

Second, to study his individual 
capacities and desires, his home 
situation and his parents’ plan and 
on this basis to advise him regard- 
ing the line of work or training 
which offers the best promise of 
success and happiness. 

“To accomplish the former we 
have given a series of talks to class- 
room groups on the general field of 
occupations and the necessary train- 
ing and qualifications for each. To 
accomplish the latter we have in- 








( TURReTeeRs: it 


1 BUILT MYSELF A TOWER OF DREAMS 
AND TORE IT DOWN AGAIN 

—A DIFFERENT TOWER EVERY DAY 
—FOR I WAS ONLY TEN. 


THE BOY NEXT DOOR BUILT TOWERS TOO 
—MORE BEAUTIFUL THAN MINE; : 
HE BUILT THEM WITH HIS HEART AND SOUL ( 
—I THOUGHT THEM WONDROUS FINE. 


BUT SOON | HAD TO BUILD ALONE | | 
} ' 


“WHY SHOULD HE WASTE HIS TIME ON TOWERS 


I'M NOT SO FOND OF PLAYING IN 3 


FOR WHEN I LOOK BELOW | SEE 
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—THE BOY WAS CALLED AWAY. eee 





{ 
“WHEN HE COULD EARN GOOD PAY?” an 


MY TOWER ANY MORE, 





WHAT WAS THE BOY NEXT DOOR. 


“pO YOU BUILD TOWERS NOWADAYS?” 
| CALLED TO HIM TODAY. 
HE ANSWERED, TURNING FROM HIS WORK 


“BUILD TOWERS?— WHAT ARE THEY?” 
F. B. W. 
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sible have sent them to our employment offices for 
jobs. We have talked with the parents in the school 
or at their homes and have distributed pamphlets 
written in English, Yiddish and Italian, telling of the 
possibilities for training which are available in the 
public schools of this city. We have tried to check 
the success of our guidance work by following children 
after they have gone on to high school or left school 
and gone to work. 

“We have also maintained a scholarship fund for 
children of exceptional ability who are of working- 
paper age, and would be forced by economic pressure 
to leave school unless given financial assistance.” 

Eleanor Booth Simmons of the Vocational Service for 
Juniors has written for THE AMERICAN CHILD an account 
of the workings of this fund for the giving of scholarships 
to children who would otherwise have to leave school. 

The children who are receiving scholarships (writes 
Miss Simmons) rarely at any one time number more 
than one hundred, but perhaps the very smallness of 
this group makes it more satisfactory. It permits a 
follow-up system by which the Scholarship Committee 
keeps very close to every boy and girl it takes under 
its wings, not only while they are in school but after 
they have graduated and gone out into the world. 
So this department is sort of a touchstone, a laboratory 
by which the work of the other departments is tested. 


GRATEFUL BENEFICIARIES 


The scholarship alumni, who are now more than 
seven hundred strong, have recently shown their appre- 
ciation of the assistance they have received by form- 
ing an association pledged, among other things, to 
raise money for the scholarship fund. Very complete 
records of these young people are kept in the office 
of the Vocational Service 





—, 


The follow-ups of the V. S. J. in department stores 
and other establishments of children of from 14 to 18 
placed by its employment counsellors, show that they 
seldom remain in one job for six months. The junior 
labor turnover as noted in the placement offices js 
really tragic, so eloquent it is of the purposelessnesg 
in which these small job-hunters are being confirmed 


by fate. Many, placed in a job, are back at the office 
ina week. ‘Had a fight with the boss,” is a frequent 
excuse. “The forelady was mean to me.” “I don't 


wanna do that kind 0’ work.’ ‘It is the natural rest- 
fulness and lack of self-knowledge of the child turned 
loose at an age when it most needs the discipline and 
orderly tasks of school. 


THEY LEARN TO STICK 


The records of the scholarship winners, on the con- 
trary, are full of stories of young people who have 
kept the same job one year, two years, or more. Here 
are just a few examples: 

Anna Z has been, for more than a year, secre- 
tary to the executive secretary of a large hospital. She 
formerly worked in a business office where she was 
raised from $22 a week to $25, but gave it up for the 
hospital job at $18 because here she has her meals, 
and saves carfare, her home being near. Anna is 
studying literature and music at evening high school. 
Her mother, early widowed with several children, 
would have had to take Anna out of school at 14 but 
for the V. S. J. scholarship of $3 a week. 

Hyman A——,, who studied art at high school on a 
scholarship, staid one year in his first job, lettering 
and designing for an advertising firm, and was raised 
from $22 to $25 a week. Then he left to work for a 
monthly magazine that pays him $30. He is there 
still, and is in his fourth 








at 122 East Twenty-fifth 
Street, and it is pleasant 
to see how many of them 
are making good. Some 
are out in the world, mak- 
ing good money, often 
helping younger brothers 
and sisters through school. 
Others are working their 
way through college. 

One thing above all these 
cards prove, and that is that 
the instability, the change- 
fulness of the child that 
has left school early to go 
to work is generally com- 
pletely cured in those who 
have been enabled to go 
on and study, under wise 
guidance, for occupations 
suited to their abilities and 
desires. 


receive from Mr. 


home. 





A press dispatch from Reading, Pa., 
announces that heads of families em- 
ployed in William H. Luden’s confec- 
tionery factory in that city who will 
keep their children over 14 in school 
instead of putting them to work will 
Luden a bonus of 
$250 a year for each child. 

‘*Most children who stop school to take 
up work,” says the announcement, ‘‘do 
so either because they want the extra 
money themselves, or because their 
wages are needed to help maintain the 
We want the children of our 
employes to have the best possible 
educational opportunities, and for that 
reason this bonus is offered as an offset 
for emergency situations.” 


year at the Cooper Union 
evening art school. 

Becky H—— is a shin- 
ing example of triumph over 
difficulties. In her child- 
hood she had every imagin- 
able trouble, from adenoids 
and heart disease to a 
father who deserted a sick 
wife and a family of little 
children and never came 
back. The first record of 
her is as follows: “Becky 
works in a department store 
for $3 a week. She speaks 
in a weepy tone of voice. 
Is terribly undernourished 
and run down.” 

Becky had an unconquer- 
able ambition. Somehow 
she won a scholarship and 
entered high school. At 
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times her school record was so poor that the V. S. J. 
believed the scholarship would have to be withdrawn, 
but her pleas to be allowed to remain in school and 
the perception that her failures were due to bad health 
and home conditions saved her. Gradually, through 
the advice and aid of the counsellor who saw her once 
a week, her health was improved, and she did much 
better in school, graduating quite brilliantly. Her 
first job, as bookkeeper and typist, she held two years, 
receiving $25. She has been in her present place one 
year, drawing $28. She is attending evening classes 
in chemistry, algebra and Spanish. 

Thomas D——, an Irish lad, took the commercial 
course on a scholarship. He got $13 a week in his 
first job, but after four months left this to go to work 
in a bank, where now, at the end of two years, he is 
paid $30. He is studying nights at the American 
Institute of Banking. 

One might multiply instances, but these four surely 
prove the value of wise guidance and a little help at 
the critical time in the life of the child who needs it. 


“SECOND NATURE” IN GEORGIA 
W: ADMIRE the flexibility of mind displayed 


by the manufacturing interests of Georgia. 

Accustomed as we are to their indignant 
denials of forcing child laborers to work in their fac- 
tories for long hours, we were righteously amazed to 
come across a copy of an advertising folder just issued 
by the Columbus Electric and Power Company of 
Columbus, Georgia. 

This folder, addressed to catch the roving eye of 
Northern capital and invitingly entitled “Hours of 
Labor,” sets forth Georgia's claim to industrial con- 
sideration in the following enticing paragraphs: 


“One of the important advantages that the South 
enjoys over many other sections of the country is 
the longer hours devoted to productive effort. 

“This is an outstanding characteristic that has 
existed for so long a period of time as to have be- 
come a thoroughly well-established habit—almost, 
we might say, second nature,—and this character- 
istic is particularly true with reference to the tex- 
tile and kindred industries. 

“A longer day with longer daylight exerts a 
psychology and an influence that makes easy and 
natural longer hours of work under more favorable 
conditions than are to be found elsewhere. * * * 

“Indeed, it is quite unlikely that such discrepan- 
cies in the hours of operation can be continuously 
experienced without entailing disastrous consequences 
upon the mills that must submit to these short hours 
and be compelled at the same time to compete for a 
market with mills enjoying so much longer hours.” 


We feel that any clumsy comments by us would 
spoil such a delicate masterpiece of compelling liter- 
ature. Therefore we content ourselves with append- 
ing a list of states which allow children under 16 to 
be employed for more than eight hours a day or 48 
hours a week: 


Te 9 a day, 60 a week 
Lovisiena......................... 10 a day, 60 a week 
North Carolina................ 60 a week 
South Carolina............10 a day, 55 a week 
Nn cicasiecsnceniinlai 9 a day, 54 a week 
ia 9 a day, 54 a week 
| 8 a day, 54 a week 
Michigan ....................... 10 a day, 54 a week 
New Hampshire.............. 1014 a day, 54 a week 
Rhode Island.................10 a day, 54 a week 


“TO SEE OURSILVES 
AS ITHERS SEE US” 


VERY month we are delighted to find further 
proof that social-minded citizens of Georgia are 
holding back no longer while their State com- 

placently stands as a symbol of social backwardness, 
but at last are daring, with increasing energy and 
emphasis, to call a spade a spade. In the May num- 
ber of Home, School and Community, the journal of 
the Georgia Council of Social Agencies, Mrs. Alonzo 
Richardson, Chairman of the Georgia Children’s Code 
Commission, says: 


“Georgia's child labor law is one of the weakest of 
any state in the Union. It is true that many of the 
mill owners have tried to enforce it because they 
realize that child labor is not economically profitable 
or because of their humanitarian impulse. But the 
law does not give the well-intentioned mill owner pro- 
tection from the parent who ignorantly seeks to 
exploit a child. Other States require that an employ- 
ment certificate be issued for any child who works 
between the ages of 14 and 16 years, so that not until 
a child is 16 years old can he go to work without 
having to prove that he is past thirteen. But in 
Georgia he need be only six months past fourteen to 
go to work without a certificate. This permits the 
ignorant or vicious father to insist that the mill owner 
put his child to work, claiming that he is fourteen 
and a half, and the mill owner has no recourse even 
though he is morally certain that the child may be 
no more than twelve years of age. He must either 


give him work, or see the whole family move on to 
another mill. Here again the good-for-nothing father 
who wants to live on the proceeds of his family is 
encouraged by the law. The Georgia child labor law 
is weak in many other respects which will be explained 
in a later article.” 
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HAVE YOU STOPPED BEATING 
YOUR WIFE? 


ONES was annoyed with his neighbors. They 
J insisted upon talking about him unfavorably. 
They insisted upon telling each other that Jones 
beat his wife. They even went so far as to suggest 
that they were going to try to stop Jones from beat- 
ing his wife. 

Jones waxed irate. “Why,” fumed he, “should I 
be the goat? Allow me to point out that my wife 
has the finest kitchen to work in of any woman in 
town! When she falls to the floor from—well, ah, 
ahem, from any reason—she falls upon the finest piece 
of linoleum to be seen in this town. What is more, 
gentlemen, my wife was a nobody when I married 
her. 

‘Last, but not least,"’ continued Jones, flushed with 
righteous indignation, “I consider it an outrageous 
insult that you should pick upon me, one of the most 
earnest and hard-striving citizens of the town! When, 
when, I ask you, will this calumny cease? I pause 
for a reply.” 

From the timid man next door came then the reply: 

“Well, Mr. Jones, you know, we'd stop criticizing 
you for beating your wife if only you'd stop beating 
her.” 

And Jones, stunned, exclaimed, “I never thought 
of that!" 

Many of the textile mills of the South are suffering 
from the Jones complex. They repeatedly proclaim 
themselves hurt, insulted and annoyed at the many 
critics who insist upon accusing them of exploiting 
child labor, and they view with alarm those interfer- 
ing souls who seek to put an end to this practice by 
governmental means. “Why,” is the tenor of their 
plea, “can’t you stop picking on us? We have fine 
mill villages, and these people didn’t have any place 
to work before we started manufacturing. Why do 
you keep accusing us of child labor, and threatening 
to interfere with the way we run our mills?” 

And in a letter to the Southern Textile Bulletin from 
W. Stackhouse, President of the Marion Manufactur- 
ing Company of Marion, S. C., comes, in part at 
least, the clear-cut reply: 

“I believe that if night running in our cotton 
mills was discontinued,’ says Mr. Stackhouse, “that 
it would not only solve the problem of over-produc- 
tion of yarns, but that it would have a favorable 
effect in reduction of the agitation of child labor 
laws with which we are continuously threatened by 
National legislation. 

“I believe that the discontinuance of night run- 
ning in our mills, and the compulsory education law 
requiring children under fourteen years of age to 
attend school, would greatly reduce the agitation 
of child labor, * * * and would result in material 
benefit to our Southern mills.” 


ART IS LONG 


Los Angeles, May 15.—Complaints that women and 
children are required to work in motion-picture studiog 
from twelve to fifteen hours at a stretch, with only 
enough time off to eat, were investigated by represen. 
tatives of the State Labor Bureau, with the result that 
a letter of warning was dispatched to officials of the 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer studio. The letter contained 
the names of ten children said to have been kept on 
call from 9 a.M. to 1] P.M. on a picture.—(New York 
Times.) 


—BUT NOT SO LONG 
IN GERMANY 


The development of the moving-picture industry in 
Germany with its tendency to employ children as 
actors has brought before the public the subject of 
the regulation of the employment of children in the 
making of films. 

A police order issued in Berlin in June, 1924, for- 
bids the use of children under 3 years of age in mov- 
ing-picture studios of Berlin, and requires a_ police 
permit for the employment of children between 3 and 
the school-leaving age. The permit is given on con- 
dition that the children shall not be exposed to con- 
ditions injurious to health or morals, or to unhealthy 
excitement of the imagination. 

Children attending school may be employed only 
outside school hours, and the hours of attendance at 
the studios must not exceed 6 per day and must not 
be either before school or after 8 P.M. Regulations 
for suitable care of the children during work are in- 
cluded, and infringement of the orders are punishable 
by fine or imprisonment. —(Industrial and Labour In- 
formation, Geneva.) 


PLAY CONTEST WINNERS 


. O CAUSE FOR COMPLAINT,” a play by 
N George S. Brooks of Rochester, New York, 
and “The Last of the Family,” by Nancy 
Brosius of Cleveland, Ohio, have been awarded first 
and second prizes in the Second Annual One-Act Play 
Contest conducted by the Committee on Publicity 
Methods in Social Work. This contest, which was 
announced in THE AMERICAN CHILD for December, 
1924, is conducted in order to encourage effective 
presentation of social problems in dramatic form. 
The winning plays will be presented on June 16th 
in Denver at the National Conference of Social Work. 
Honorable mention is given to Mary Katharine 
Reely of Madison, Wisconsin, for her play “To Be 
Dealt With Accordingly’; to Anne Murray of Los 
Angeles, California, for “Silver Candlesticks”; and to 
Roy L. French of Attica, New York, for “The Official 
Mind.” 
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“BORN A MORTAL, YOU CON- 
DEMNED ME TO BE A MACHINE” 


MURDER was committed by a twenty-five year 
A old Georgia woman—a woman who had worked 


in a mill for fourteen years. It was apparent 
that her whole experience had taught her to believe 
that life was cheap in Georgia. Certainly there was 
no evidence that her own life had ever been valued as 
anything precious. 

The woman was sentenced to death for her offense. 
The Legislative Committee of the Atlanta Federation 
of Trades last month presented to the Board of Prison 
Commissioners a petition asking clemency for her. 

We reprint this petition here in part because we 
consider it a remarkable document. We take no 
issue with the court’s verdict on this woman's par- 
ticular case, for we are not acquainted with the details 
and the merits involved, but we do believe that the 
following petition restates supremely well the whole 
case against child labor: 


We speak of law that protects as well as restrains 
and punishes. Where was the law when this woman 
went to work at the age of eleven? Can society 
have any respect for itself when it allowed this 
child to be exploited, to be dwarfed in mind and 
soul? Is law entitled to respect which pays no 
heed to a condition that is likely to precipitate at 
any time just such an incident as this murder? 

In bringing this woman to trial and summarily 
condemning her to death the state has not acted 
with clean hands. It failed to give her, as a child, 
the protection to which all children are entitled— 
the right to normal childhood—which is necessary 
to healthy womanhood and useful citizenship. And 
now the state is holding her to account as if she 
had had all the advantages of a normal person. 
After denying her her childhood and plunging her 
into premature womanhood the state is now exact- 
ing its pound of flesh for her misdeed. 


It may be that law must be stern and the enforce- 
ment thereof inflexible; that society must be pro- 
tected against those who outrage the peace and 
dignity of the state. But what is to be gained for 
society by taking the life of this woman who is a 
victim of society's own economic traditions and dis- 
interestedness in child life? 


Society has indicted her;—suppose she were given 
a chance to indict society? Well might she charge: 
“You are demanding of me my life. You have 
never given me a chance to live. You caused me, 
at the age of eleven, to be thrust into a factory 
and there, bound to a machine, you have ever since 
denied me the opportunities for moral, physical and 
intellectual development, so that, whereas I should 
now be in the bloom of maidenhood, I am broken 
by fourteen long years of toil. You ask me to 


reflect on the enormity of my crime, and I do not 
deny it; you ask me to reflect on my obligation to 
God and man, but do you realize that only during 
the few months I have been in jail have I ever had 
time to give serious thought to the morrow? Be- 
fore I reached the age of moral responsibility you 
led me into a mill to which I have been bound, body 
and soul, until the law led me here. Born a mortal, 
you condemned me to be a machine.” 

Gentlemen, we are told that once upon a time a 
woman was taken before the Master. She had 
been convicted of a most heinous crime. Her 
accusers said she was worthy of death. “Let him 
who is without sin cast the first stone,’ he said. 
Let the state first acknowledge her crime against 
this woman, as a child, and against the thousands 
of other children; let the state first take steps to 
free the child from the greed of the workshop; let 
the state say to its children, “I will throw the pro- 
tecting arm of my law and my institutions around 
you, that you as a child may grow strong in body, 


mind and soul.” 
Let the state but do this, and then exact its 
pound of flesh. 


A. I. C. P. HELPS CHILDREN 
STAY IN SCHOOL 


S A result of a ten-year experiment with voca- 
tional training conducted by the A. I. C. P. 


in families temporarily dependent through 
death or the disabling illness of the father, the asso- 
ciation plans to keep children in school even where 
family misfortunes ordinarily would drive them into 
employment at an early age. Instead of allowing 
those children to be hurried into employment of any 
sort the day they reach the age of school grade re- 
quired for working papers, the association provides 
the families with approximately the funds the child 
could have earned by going to work prematurely and 
gives the child the benefit of vocational training for 
a limited time. 


WISCONSIN PIONEERS 


NEW departure in child labor legislation comes 
in the form of a law just enacted in Wisconsin 
conferring upon the State Industrial Commis- 

sion the power to investigate, determine and fix reas- 
onable regulations concerning the employment of 
children under 16 in cherry orchards, market garden- 
ing, gardening conducted or controlled by canning 
companies, and culture of sugar beets and cranberries. 
The Commission is given this power, in the words of 
the bill, ‘‘for the purpose of protecting the life, health, 
safety and welfare of such children,” 












THE AMERICAN CHILD 





All members are invited to attend the 


TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
AT THE 


Central Christian Church, Denver, Colorado 


JUNE 10th and 11th, 1925 


PROGRAM OF THE MEETING: 
Presiding Officer: 
Homer Fouks, Vice-Chairman, Board of Trustees, National Child Labor Committee, New York City 


SESSION I—Wednesday, June 10th, 2:00 p.m. 


1. “THE Past YEAR AND THE NExtT” 
Owen R. Lovejoy, General Secretary, National Child Labor Committee, New York City 


2. “NECESSITY FOR PRESSING STATE WorRK”™ 
Wiley H. Swift, Director, Department of Legislation and Investigation, National Child Labor 
Committee. 


3. “AN OPPORTUNITY FOR PRACTICAL RELIGION” 
The Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, Federal Council of Churches, New York City 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 
SESSION II—Thursday, June 11th, 2:00 p.m. 
“COLORADO'S PROBLEMS” 
Mrs. Frank M. Keezer, Denver, Colorado 
Prof. B. F. Coen, Rural Sociologist, Colorado State Agricultural College, Fort Collins, Colorado 


Prof. Bertram H. Mautner, Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Prof. W. Lewis Abbott, Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colorado 





DOES YOUR LIBRARY HAVE THE AMERICAN CHILD? 


There is a great demand for child labor material—and yet many libraries do not subscribe 
to THE AMERICAN CHILD or receive the other publications of the National Child Labor 
Committee. If you, as a member of the Committee, want more people to know the 
truth about child labor, you will call on your librarian, show him your copy of THE 
AMERICAN CHILD, and explain that to libraries paying $2.00 we send not only the monthly 
magazine for one year, but also copies of all reports and studies published during the year. 


Will you ask your library to send the $2.00 for its subscription to 


THE NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE, 
215 FourTH AVENUE, NEw York City 

















